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DEGREES OF TRUTH 



SYDNEY HERBERT MELLONE 
Victoria University of Manchester, England 



The philosophical thinking of the present time, when its various 
tendencies are examined, seems to be working along a number of 
converging lines toward a general view of the nature of truth. 
In the present article it is the author's purpose to state and defend 
this view, which is clearly of cardinal importance for theological 
investigation. 

The principle is that no truth can be entirely true and no error 
totally false; that in every case, taken strictly, it is a question of 
amount, of more or less; that even when we make assertions 
about what is immediately present to us, our assertion is subject 
to, and at the mercy of, known conditions unexpressed in it, and of 
conditions unknown but none the less real. 



There are certain considerations of an abstract character 
which compel us to adopt, in some form, the principle just indicated. 
We shall deal briefly with these first, and then pass on to con- 
siderations of a more concrete character. 

It is a simple matter of fact that, in actual thinking, a criterion — 
we do not say the only criterion — of our possession of truth is the 
self-coherence of a system of judgments or propositions. What is 
implied in this ? A system is self -coherent in proportion as every 
constituent element involves and is involved by every other, and 
as these reciprocal implications constitute the significance of the 
system. Any mathematical proposition, e.g., in geometry, is a 
constituent of such a system, and derives whatever finality it 
possesses from its place in this system. This science in its turn 
derives its truth from its logical relations to other parts of a self- 
coherent human experience. In this sense it may be said that 
truth is an "organic whole." 
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If this is true, then no fragment of knowledge can be known to 
be theoretically "certain" or absolutely true until all portions 
have been so extended and developed that they can be seen to be a 
single, complete, all-inclusive whole. This would be omniscience; 
and the ideal of omniscience is irreconcilable with a growing, devel- 
oping personality such as ours. 

None the less this result cannot be considered satisfactory. 
So far as we have it before us, it merely points to the highly abstract 
conception of a self-cohering system as the ideal of knowledge and 
the denning principle of truth. By supposition it is, in its absolute 
and complete form, beyond us. And we cannot directly draw 
from it guidance in criticizing or appreciating the human knowledge 
which is still "in the making." It supplies us with the general 
conception of the whole as somehow belonging to every part, and 
involving the relativity of all distinctions. Its incompleteness as a 
definition of truth may indeed be affirmed because it is subject to 
its own principle. It cannot in any case be more than one aspect 
of the defining criterion of which we are in search. 

Its inadequacy can, however, be shown by reference to the 
fundamental consideration that, while knowledge is essentially 
related to reality, reality is more than knowledge. Every true 
human judgment presupposes a system of knowledge; but however 
coherent the system may be, it is after all a system of judgments 
constituting knowledge about reality. Mere self-coherence in the 
knowledge does not cover this relation of it to reality, and therefore 
cannot be the final criterion. This conclusion may be illustrated 
by reference to an able essay on our present subject contributed 
by an Oxford thinker, 1 in which he endeavors to convert the 
coherence ideal of science directly into a metaphysical conception 
of reality — "a completely organized experience, self-fulfilled and 
self-fulfilling." But on his own showing, the conception reached 
by this questionable transformation fails in every way to account 
for the fact of error and for the difference between knowledge and 
reality. 

We must therefore go back and look for a point of view from 
which we can restate our result. We do not reject the coherence 

1 H. H. Joachim, The Nature of Truth, Oxford, 1906, pp. 76 ff. 
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ideal; on the contrary, we emphasize the principle of degrees of 
truth which is almost an immediate inference from it. But we 
look for a point of view from which this principle may be at once 
confirmed, expanded, and supplemented. 

II 

We are led to the required point of view by examining the 
relativity of thought or knowledge to experience. In experience 
something real comes home to us directly or immediately. 

A formal definition of "experience" cannot be given; we can 
only, as it were, point to the thing itself. What is meant can be 
suggested by contrasting the way in which we are related to the 
present and the way in which we are related to the future and the 
past. Our relation to past or future is entirely indirect, through 
mental construction — i.e., through our memories of the past, and 
through the ideas which we form of the future; in both cases the 
relation is "mediate." But our relation to the present is "imme- 
diate," not realized merely through our ideas of it; only because 
the present is (so to speak) already there can we have any ideas 
of it at all. In a word, "experience" is the presence of reality, 
as distinct from the mere thought of it. 

What then is the range or scope of experience ? The word is 
constantly used in some limited sense or other, in the interest of 
some narrow system of thought. The most unfortunate and 
unjustifiable of these limitations is to make it mean only the facts 
which our bodily senses appear to give us. Yet it is from this 
arbitrary limitation that current "rationalism" derives all its 
prestige — from appearing to have a monopoly of "experience" and 
of the real, solid foundation of knowledge which the word suggests. 
Experience, far from being a fixed, finite thing, is a seed, a germ, 
a potency; it may be almost infinitely magnified in capacity and 
character, in intensity and scope. Thus, in simple sense-experience, 
such as the perception of a sound or color; in intelligent "observa- 
tion," as of something that arouses our interest; in the "instinct- 
ive" verdicts of conscience, and the social and sympathetic feelings 
— in these and all other types of experience there is the actual 
presence of something real which touches us, and which we touch, 
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directly. The kinds and degrees of experience are infinite, for 
they comprise all the infinite variety of realized objects of human 
thought and action. Hence the type of experience which a man 
will have depends first of all on the direction which his own activi- 
ties take; but it depends also on the intensity with which he puts 
forth the native energies of his spirit into those activities. By 
this effort and energy his very personality will grow in power as his 
experience grows in depth of meaning. But if an experience is to 
be rational, its rational meaning must be consciously apprehended; 
in other words, before it can teach us any lesson it must be thought 
about; and as human intelligence has in itself infinite varieties of 
maturity and power, this adds a new set of variations to experience. 
These things are true of whole ages and races of men as well as of 
individuals; and the historical forms of belief depend on these two 
factors, inseparable, yet capable of varying independently: degrees 
of intensity and scope in experience, and degrees of truth in its 
interpretation. 

It follows, as before, that no truth can be entirely true, and no 
error totally false. In every case, taken strictly, it is a question of 
amount, of more or less. Even when we make an assertion about 
what is immediately present to our senses, this result can be traced. 
When I make an assertion based on direct perception — for instance, 
"The sun is setting" — the meaning of the proposition, when actu- 
ally asserted, is not all wrapped up within the statement itself 
but passes beyond it; and if its meaning is wider than itself, so is its 
truth. If I say to someone, "There's the door!" a logician may 
take the statement to be self-contained and simply true or not 
true; but in doing so the logician ignores the fact that the door 
itself and my statement about it are both merely parts of a con- 
tinuous human experience to which they are essentially related, 
and on which their meaning and truth depend. The truth of the 
statement may be trivial or it may be tragic; but in any case 
it goes far beyond the words employed in the proposition. 

Metaphorically speaking, we may say that truth is like a 
picture of boundless extent and infinite detail, which is obliterated 
for us and needs to be renewed, and of which we have only recovered 
different disconnected portions, and these only in vaguest outline. 
These portions can be correctly estimated only when they are 
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treated as such. They are fragments of the whole, and not illusions ; 
but they axe fragments of the whole and not self-contained pieces of 
truth. Or, to vary the metaphor, we may compare knowledge to 
the view which an observer takes of a tract of country. On the 
ground his view of it is limited by the conditions of his position; 
but, though limited, it is a view of a real constitutive portion of 
the whole district, in which some of the characteristic physical 
features of the whole may be more or less fully discerned. As 
his point of view ascends, his observation embraces and transcends 
the limited field to which it had previously been shut in; and this 
field itself appears in truer proportions because its relations to the 
parts that were beyond it are now in view. Yet the first view, 
though perhaps deeply modified, is not and cannot be done away 
with. The highest aspects of human experience, then, are the 
highest points of view to which we can attain — those from which 
we can take the most adequate views of existence. It must not be 
forgotten that the usefulness of such metaphorical illustrations 
depends on their not being pressed too far. 

Our "doctrine of degrees" is capable of an immediate applica- 
tion: it places the age-long conflict among human beliefs in a new 
light. Some observers have supposed that the ceaseless conflict 
and confusion among religious and other beliefs proves that truth 
can never be attained by man. This is only to apply to all our 
spiritual life on its intellectual side a mode of criticism which is 
constantly applied in particular cases. The assumption seems to 
be that if those who are investigating the truth in any branch of in- 
quiry disagree in their methods or conclusions, they are proved to be 
pursuing an illusion. This assumption is not only false as a matter 
of fact and experience; it is absurd, from the nature of our intelli- 
gence. The attainment of truth would be impossible without this 
mutual struggle. Of truth, as of goodness, we may say sub pondere 
crescit — its growth is possible only through strife and opposition 
overcome. Let us consider this principle in its ethical aspect for a 
moment. The higher ethical teaching of today — which is that of 
Christianity from the beginning — shows that the victory of goodness 
comes through its work in transforming evil: not annihilating the 
evil, but, as it were, redistributing the energy and turning it to good 
purposes — in Browning's words, "unmaking to remake." So, in 
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matters of the intellect, truth is in its own way a transforming 
power which can be realized only through the conflict of partial 
truths. This has been finely said by Pfleiderer: 

To learn from history aright, we need an insight, penetrating through the 
confused play of outward events into the reality of men and things, into the 
deep thoughts which are the controlling motives underlying even the apparent 
discord of individual passions; we need an unprejudiced appreciation of the 
necessity even of the oppositions and conflicts, the errors and passions of men, 
because, as Hegel says, following Heracleitus, strife is the father of all things, 
and only through the strife of partial rights and one-sided truths can the whole 
truth of God struggle into existence; we need an intelligent reverence for the 
heroic figures in history, in whom is embodied the genius of nations or ages, 
who as instruments of a higher Power have roused the thought slumbering in 
the souls of all, have given it clear expression, and in mighty deeds have sum- 
moned it to life. 1 

The conflict of beliefs, then, is not between the true on one 
side and the false on the other, but between partial truths, each 
mingled with partial errors. The question is never, Which of 
these two opposite beliefs is right, and which wrong ? but, What is 
the truth and error in each ? And to answer this question we have 
to find a point of view above both the conflicting principles from 
which to criticize them; that is, we need a principle containing 
more truth than either of them. Were it not for this contradiction 
and opposition, the higher principle could never emerge — even the 
mere need for it could never be felt. The attainment of truth 
is only possible because different human thinkers defend different 
people and conflicting beliefs and theories — so that here one thing 
is upheld, there the opposite. It counts for nothing that this or 
that individual man gives up the effort, and despairs of real knowl- 
edge, falling back on skepticism or credulity; human reason is 
possessed of immortal energy, and attacks its problems again 
and ever again, with irresistible, undying confidence in itself and 
in its power of attaining to real knowledge at last. 

Ill 

The doctrine that truth always has degrees and is always grow- 
ing from more to more in history, and at the best is stained with 
error, means, as we have seen, that truth is realized only as a per- 

1 Pfleiderer, Development of Theology (Eng. trans. 1893), p. 71. 
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petually renewed interpretation of experience. This implies the 
relativity of truth to our concrete activities and purposes. 

All experience — so far as it consists of distinct events, and is not 
a vague and formless mass of feeling — depends on our personal 
activity, and therefore on our interests, in the widest signification of 
the word. Our experience is what interests lead us to notice, and 
this is what comes home to us as real. Our interests impose the 
conditions under which reality is revealed; only such features of 
reality can be revealed as are not merely knowable but are objects 
of an actual desire, and consequent endeavor, to know. All these 
interests, desires, endeavors, are purposive activities; hence what- 
ever facts we may have discovered, some purposive activity, some 
conception of an end to be attained, was involved as a condition of 
the discovery. If our activity had been directed to other ends, 
that discovery would not have been made; if there had been no 
activity, there would have been no discovery. Thus the degree of 
truth a doctrine contains cannot be determined apart from the purpose 
it is meant to fulfil. 

This prepares the way for an advance in our conception of what 
the tests or evidences of truth really are. They have reference 
essentially to concrete experience, for only there is the working 
power of ideas to be seen. Thought cannot of itself create evidence, 
whether in philosophy, science, or common life. There can be no 
evidence without desire, will, and action. In every case of knowl- 
edge the evidence has to be made as much as found. In physical 
science the evidence is made by an experiment, which is a practical 
problem set to Nature to answer, and the experiment would not 
be made unless the hypothesis appealed to the inquirer as worth 
trying — as for his purpose "desirable." But experiment is not 
limited to the questions asked of Nature regarding the causal con- 
nection of physical events, where the conditions are capable of 
precise quantitative estimation. A moral and spiritual principle 
may, or rather must, be conceived as a hypothesis to be tested 
by action and experience. And this is the same in method as 
the testing of a scientific truth or hypothesis by experiment. Of 
course in the case of a physical hypothesis we are dealing with 
something much less abstract than in the case of a moral or 
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spiritual principle, so that we understand the conditions much more 
completely and can thus make the experiment quantitatively 
exact. In a biological or physiological experiment this kind of 
exactness is much less possible; in the testing of a rational or moral 
or spiritual principle it is inconceivable. But there is one method 
throughout. 

Hence there are as many forms and degrees of truth as there 
are forms and degrees of worth in human purposes. If we are 
able to distinguish purposes as higher and lower relatively to one 
another, we may say that the truth which serves the highest pur- 
pose is most true, and that truths which serve a purpose less than 
the highest have only a relative validity. Thus we need to judge 
our beliefs, not only in view of their intellectual coherence with one 
another, but in view of their working power in life. And we need 
a standard for comparing the various purposes which are hindered 
or promoted by the working power of our beliefs. If that which 
serves the purposes of life is true, we need to know what are the 
constituents of life at its best, and what is the nature of their 
enrichment, which is to be subserved. Our answer is this: The 
belief which " works " is true; but it must work all round. It must 
satisfy our needs, but it must satisfy them all — the needs of reason 
not less than those of the emotions — the desire for harmony in our 
intellectual as well as in our moral world. The ultimate standard 
is the perfect harmony of our whole life, through the ideals that 
our nature compels us to acknowledge. In Mr. F. H. Bradley's 
words, "We must believe that Reality satisfies our whole being; 
our main wants — for Truth and Life, for Beauty and Goodness — 
must all find satisfaction." 1 

Thus, in opposition to what is called pragmatism, we include 
the needs of intellect and reason among the fundamental and 
distinctive tendencies of our nature. Reason is as much a distinct 
and distinctive characteristic of man as feeling and action are; 
it has laws of its own, governing its germination and growth. 
The psychological and evolutionary study of the human mind 
shows that reason is first roused to action by practical needs — in 
the narrower sense of the word "practical" — and that it gradually 

1 Bradley, Appearance and Reality, 2d ed., 1902, p. 159. 
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develops possibilities of a more "theoretic" activity. If through 
the whole course of natural evolution there has been working a 
divine principle which has come to be a deliberate purpose in 
human life, it is through reason alone that we can hold that purpose 
in view and compare with it all other purposes which are judged 
in its light; and the demands of reason itself are part of that 
supreme purpose, forced upon us by the elementary assumption 
that knowledge is possible. Our conclusion is, then, that degrees 
of truth in human thought in general, and above all in religious 
thought, are tested by the criterion of serviceableness for the pur- 
poses of life, in the fullest and deepest meaning of these words. 
Our ideal takes the form of a harmony of our whole life, which 
includes, but is not exhausted in, the harmony of intellectual 
coherence. 

IV 

We do not, as a rule, in common life, regard our beliefs and 
opinions in the light of the doctrine of degrees. What would be 
the consequences if we did so? This question demands careful 
examination. To say that "all opinions contain some truth" 
may seem a lame and impotent conclusion. The criterion of 
"working power" can be applied only partially and imperfectly 
in the life that most men have to live. Is everything in the end 
left ' ' an open question " ? Is the resultant mood only that " genial 
tolerance" of which Browning speaks in his "Christmas Eve," and 
which is better described as "mild indifferentism"? Are we 
really saved from the dilemma of "the zeal whose heat is hostile to 
its light, and the enlightenment whose intelligence has paralyzed its 
will" ?' If such sinister results do flow from our principle, then it 
literally stands self-condemned. But no such consequences can 
be attributed to it. 

This may perhaps best be understood when we realize that, 
though the principle may not be consciously applied to any great 
extent, and cannot be considered part of the conscious intellectual 
equipment which is called "common-sense," it is clearly part of 
what we may call an "unconscious common-sense" which is 

1 Edward Caird, Evolution of Religion, II, 323. 
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working largely in life. Ordinary practical life rests on the contin- 
ual assumption of temporarily ultimate points, temporarily abso- 
lute principles, and the like. It may, if questioned, freely confess 
that they are abstract or partial or one-sided — i.e., "relative"; 
but it deals with them as though they were final and absolute. 
This is natural and right, so long as we are immersed in the practical 
necessities of life, which themselves sooner or later call up the 
assertion of the supplementary point of view or principle and reveal 
the one-sidedness of the first. This might be illustrated at length 
from history; here I shall attempt only to indicate the remarkable 
illustration which it finds in what may be called "proverbial 
morality," which, though it is a morality of caution, restraint, 
and worldly wisdom or prudence, yet keeps close to common experi- 
ence in its many-sidedness and complexity, and hence embraces 
the most diverse views. How does it embrace them? Proverbs 
have the form of general truths, but that is not their real signifi- 
cance. They suggest an idea by reference to a concrete image or 
metaphor. But when they are expressed as general truths, there is 
scarcely a popular maxim that cannot be met by a different and 
opposite one. "A chain is not stronger than its weakest link." 
Mr. R. A. Duff, in an interesting discussion of "Proverbial Moral- 
ity" published in the International Journal of Ethics, says: 

The essential virtue of this proverb is that it has fused a general truth 
and a particular image so perfectly that this truth and this image appear not 
two but one. But the general principle that the strength of a whole is no 
stronger than the strength of its weakest parts no longer appears self-evident, 
if we picture the whole, not as a chain, but as a bundle of sticks, or an army 
of soldiers. The bundle of faggots is stronger even than its strongest part; 
and under this change of metaphor we find it possible to apprehend another 
side to the truth; .... [for] union is strength. 

Such examples might be multiplied. The most striking verbal 
contradiction is between the maxims " Take care of the pence and 
the pounds will take care of themselves," and "Penny wise, pound 
foolish." In other words, attention to the smaller duties of life 
sometimes prepares the way for proper devotion to its larger ones; 
but if this is dogmatically affirmed as a general truth, prover- 
bial morality meets it with the opposite generalization. Does it 
follow that proverbial morality is divided against itself, speaking 
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as it does with two voices on almost every question ? Or has it, as 
a matter of fact, been "unstable as water," or promoted an indiffer- 
ence to the lessons of life ? It ought to have done so, if the doubts 
suggested in the queries which were stated above were well founded. 
But as a matter of fact, proverbial maxims have been of great 
service in the human endeavor after better and more complete forms 
of life. Mr. Duff says again: 

They have helped to maintain the balance and sanity of man's thought 
and volition, because they have been able under all conditions to force to the 
front the aspects and elements of action which have been neglected or crowded 
out under the pressure of other interests. In this way they have done much 
to further the development of the moral consciousness, even when they have 
seemed to be fighting against its unity and harmony. For while they are 
themselves unprepared with any reconciliation of the discordant features of 
moral experience, they can bring to play against every partial conception a 
very effective "dialectic." And in thus quickening the pulse of ordinary 
thought, and saving it from the stagnation into which its own want of vigour 
is apt to betray it, they have prevented men from finding rest in those half- 
truths contentment with which is ever the worst of lies. 

Proverbial morality affords an impressive example of an 
instinctive recognition of degrees of truth by a kind of unconscious 
reflection which really does deserve to be called "common-sense," 
and which, though it puts its conclusions as if each were absolutely 
and completely true in itself, yet makes them all the more effective 
because it means and uses them for short, sharp appeals to experi- 
ence, which have none the less of value when it is discovered that 
they are "mere aspects" of wisdom. 

V 

We may go farther, and affirm that the very spirit of the age is 
feeling after the principle of degrees of truth. It is true that the 
careless reflection which leads to banal indifferentism is common 
enough, though utter superficiality ought to be evident to everyone. 
"Does it matter what a man believes?" Our whole argument 
tends to show that it would be more true to say, "Nothing else 
matters" than to say, "It does not matter"; for it cannot be 
doubted that a man's life is deeply affected by his real convictions 
regarding his relations to the moral law, to society, to nature, and 
to God. But we find in the spirit of the age a growing perception 
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that openness of mind, even on these supreme questions, is not 
inconsistent with enthusiasm, nor breadth of outlook with depth 
of thought. The fanatic — the man who cannot be intense without 
being narrow, who advocates every cause which seems to him 
good, as though it were the supreme and perfect good, or the sole 
surviving fragment of good in an abandoned world, and who attacks 
every evil as if it were the concentrated embodiment of all that is 
bad — is of no use in modern civilized lands. Our principle tells 
us that the growths springing out of the intellectual life are inex- 
tricably intermingled; that a "plain answer — yes or no" becomes 
the less possible, the more important the question in which it is 
demanded, and "guilty or not guilty" is an antithesis fixed in its 
application by a social convention; that even those theories and 
influences which seem to us serious errors may contain enough 
truth to give them a temporary value. We find, accordingly, in the 
spirit of the age, a growing inclination to give all kinds of ideas a 
"fair chance" to hold their own in the intellectual struggle for 
existence, and to assume that the darkness of ignorance will the 
sooner disappear if the windows of the human mind are opened wide 
to every quarter of the sky. 

Our principle tells us, again, that even when a man's political, 
ethical, religious, or scientific creed is something which he has 
made for himself and thought and lived himself into — not some- 
thing acquired by accident or at the dictation of another — still the 
complete whole of the creed's subject-matter is not to be appre- 
hended by any single man; for human experience is and must be 
personal and limited by the limitations of personal activity and 
choice. We find in the spirit of the age an increasing insight into 
the importance of the personal point of view in influencing beliefs, 
and a growing interest in the subconscious and unconscious factors 
of mental life — the mass of ingrained prejudices and unreasoned 
sympathies, of instincts and passions, of fancies and feelings, 
which unconsciously affect both opinion and conduct. This 
recognition that "every man has his point of view" carries with 
it a moderation of the intellectual claims of the individual, since 
this variety is itself part of the reality which all alike are trying to 
comprehend. 
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If it be said that the doctrine of degrees simply means that "a 
plausible case may be made out for anything," we reply that this 
statement simply means that any point of view which can seriously 
be occupied by a sane human being must have some relation to 
reality; and this is a truism. If there is an "enthusiasm" for 
truth, which cannot live with the doctrine of degrees, it would be 
more truly described as an enthusiasm for the infallibility of our 
own definitions of truth. In this sense only do we "leave every- 
thing as an open question" — we affirm that no one may go to 
work by the light of his own private reason and conscience, and 
draw up a catalogue of statements, theological, ethical, or philo- 
sophical, which shall be inviolable certainties. Such "certainty" 
is intellectually absurd and ethically undesirable. We can reach 
only what is relatively the most true for us. Truth is a growing 
power in our race, and cannot be pursued save by penetrating to the 
heart of what man has already accomplished in the accumulation 
of moral ideas and ideals and of intellectual beliefs and systems; 
while the legacy from the past needs ever and again a new emphasis, 
a new articulation, a new interpretation. Even St. Paul — the 
greatest heretic and religious revolutionary the world has ever 
known, with the single exception of Jesus Christ — took every 
account of the past. But how ? He read it in the light of life — 
his own fife and the life of his countrymen round him; he mingled 
it with his own experiences and reflections — passed it through 
the fire of his own personality; and then gave it forth. The ideal 
of true progressive thought makes a great demand upon us: to 
give forth the truth as it is in ourselves, not breaking with the past, 
but showing that in ourselves its force has been regenerated, 
re-created, redirected, made fruitful for the life that now is. Life 
is the only test both of truth and of worth; and even fife is not 
final. It is always growing; for it is the great moral and spiritual 
experiment of humanity. Our beliefs at their best are temporary, 
provisional, experimental; but the one great Light which embraces 
all the rest and mingles them into its radiance as the rainbow 
colors are mingled into white will never be seen by us unless we 
use our "broken lights" to find it. 



